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FOREWORD 

I N THF FIELD of camping and outdoor education it is essential that public 
schools l>e prepared to meet the needs and the demands of the next fen 
years for this important service. Schools that are unprepared, unwilling, 
or unresponsive will wale up one morning to find that other agencies and 
organizations have appropriated tins area of education which has almost 
unlimited possibilities for v italizing the school curriculum. And, once again, 
instead of initialing a dynamic program, schools will take the position of 
onlookers. 

The positive side of this picture is represented by those few schools which 
over a period of years have recognized the possibilities of camping and 
outdoor experience as an integral part of an educational program, or as a 
contributing part. If it is necessary to marshal evidence with regard to the 
importance of this program, school people, especially school administrators 
. "ho should take leadership in developing camping and outdoor education, 
should note the recommendations of such groups as The National Resources 
Plannng Board, The American Association of School Administrators, The 
Association fo'TSupervdsion and Curriculum Development, and The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Each of these 
groups has set forth statements in reports or yearbooks advocating camping 
as a type of experience which ^should be made available to all youth of 
secondary school age. and to elementary school children with certain limits 
lions as to age. 

This bulletin is prepared for school superintendents, school board mem 
bers, parents, teachers, supervisors, and all persons who should be concerned 
with a program of camping and outdoor experiences for school children 
It is designed to give as many illustrations as are available of programs de 
vdoped by individual school systems. Some of the suggestions offered show 
that beginnings can be made simply and without much expenditure of money. 
The important thing is genuine interest and understanding of the basic issues 
that need to be met in establishing camping and outdoor experience as a part 
of the total school program. Although illustrations have been dr&wn from 
the elementary school field, the bulletin should be suggestive for secondary 
schools as welL 

The U. S. Office oT^ducation is indebted to the many persons who gen 
erously shared accounts of their experiences with some aspect of camping and 
outdoor education. Their recommendations as individuals should help to 
give weight and importance to this movement which is in its infancy and 
which in the next 10 years should take giant strides ahead. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

Director, Elementary Education Division. 
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GAMPING AND OUTDOOR EXP EDIENCES 
IN THE SCHOOL PBOGHAM 


— 

By Way of Introduction 

• 

F TO CAMf . Lucky Sallv who live*. in the New hngland region is 
-tarting to a Girl Scout camp for lire last rfionth of her summer vacation. 
Swimming, hiking, nature lore, living with a group of girls her own age. 
-inging around the campfire, getting long hours of sleep, learning to Ik- 
self-sufficient out-of-doors, coming back tanned and fit for nexf school \ear 
are all a part of the experience. 

Bob is lucky, too. He lives in the Southwest and goes to a private catnp in 
Ins own section of the country. He has a chance at horseback riding, at 
exploring some Indian cave*, at making a “camp-out” with only the primitive 
tools, utensils, and foods that Indians would have had, at helping on a corv 
x-rvation project. He has paid, or rather hi* father has {raid, for his camp 
experience. 

Billy cornea from a so-called underprivileged home. Through the gener- 
osity of a group or an individual, he has a chance to spend a week at a freah- 
air camp not far from his home city. Because groups of children are 
coming and going every week, and because of the need to keep costa low, the 
• amp experiences are not as varied as in private camps. Nevertheless, Billy 
has a chance to follow a nature trail, to help prepare a meal cooked out-of- 
doors. to do some wood carving, to help keep hia^abi D clean, and to have 
stime swimming instruction. His type of experience is provided by service 
organizations in many communities. * 

Jane s parents want her to stay at home because their town has a wonda'ful 
day-camp plan whereby from 9:30 to 3:30 each day, Monday through Friday,' 
their child enjoys outdoor experiences with other children of her own age. 
The only money outlay necessary ia for transportation to~and from the 
camp site and for lunch which the children prepare. Jane studies birds, 
flowers, and animals on the camp trail, helps to build a fireplace, participates 
in dramatics, and does her share in improving the camp site. 

Tom, Ann, and Jack have the unusual experience of living in a county 
where every fifth- and sixth-grade boy and girl has an opportunity to spend 
2 weeks of the year at camp, usually with their own teacher in addition to 


the regular camp staff. Tom had the fall experience at ramp; Anne made 
the trip when the snow was on the ground; and Jack thought his visit in 
spring the best of the year. 

Margie has a teacher who believes that camping and outdoor experiences 
can be tied into the regular school year. At least once each month teacher 
and pupils plan for a trip to the out-of doors, involving a “cook out,” and 
eventually an over night camp-out. One of the purposes is to secure nature 
and science materials which can be used in the classroom. The planning, the 
carrying out of the trip, and the evaluation all involve the practice of 
democratic group living. 

Fred, an only child, who lives during the school year in a city apartment, 
isn t going to a real camp f in the accepted sense ojettye word. But he has 
been invited to be 1 of 5 to 12 children of varying a^je s from different families 
who are to spend a summer in an old farmhouse with an adopted “Aunt” ami 
Tncle, There they will have a chance to experience all the fun of living 
and working in a big family that share* all of the responsibilities of' life on 
the farm. 

These children, and the situations described, represeni many different types 
of ramping and outdoof experiences which are now available in some part 
_of the I nited States, frequently on an experimental or pioneer basis in the 
case of the newer forms. However, compared with the number of school 
children who could profit hy ramping aMI outdoor experiences, too few ho>s 
and girls have had the thrill of a day, a week, or a summer spent in the* 
out-of doors. *. 
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Why Camping and Onldoor Experiences 
In the School Program? 

C AMPING as a summertime activity Hah long been accepted as valuable 
for a relatively &i;'all gioup of children. According to ,a statement of 
the American Association of School Administrators made in 1<H5, 
about 5 percent of the girls and b«\s enrolled in public and private schools 
in these l Hill'd ^Matrs ha\e had some ty^ie of camping experience. In this 
>«nall group a;c children whose parents can afford to pay well for the summer. 
\ station experience, and others who are sent to camp as guests of charitable 
groups interested in the health of underprivileged children. Some children 
are too young fqr an extended camp experience, but more than half could 
profit not onlvpbyaicalh hut socially, emotionally, and intellectually from a 
form of camp experience which aims to do more than to entertain, or to 
transplant to the woods or the open country activities which children enjoy 
in a city, t 

Considered as an educational experience, camping includes outdoor activi- 
ties in a variety of forms. It may take place in the summertime for a period 
ranging from a week to several months. It may be more limited in length, 
as in day camping, overnight, and week-end camping. It may be a farm 
camp or farm experience carried on in close relationship to a school program. 
It may be a yew- round experience as at St Mary’s Lake camp ip Michigan, 
where every boy and girl in the fifth and sixth grades in Calhoun County has 
an opportunity'lo spend jome 2-week period throughout the year^t camp with 
his own group and his teacher. As a year-round program, camping or outdoor 
experience* open up unexplored possibilities. It can give the traditional 
school program a rejuvenation by taking education into the open whenever 
and wherever the out-of-doors can make an experience more real and vital, 
especially in the fields of nature study, science, and the social studies. 

But many teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents will no 
doubt say: 
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Such a program fy too much to attempt 

It is something extra. \ 

We do not have the facilities. \ 

It would be too expensive in money and time. 

We doubt the importance of it. 

We do not know enough about the outdoors ourselves. 

We do not have and do not know where to get trained teachers or leaders. 

. > 

It would be possible to examine each of these statements and to show that 
the objections can be overcome by school people who have ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and creative imagination. The illustrations that will be offered show 
how schools in various sections of the country have made beginnings toward 
developing an interest in camping and outdoor experiences on the part of 
both children and parents. 

It is important that school people, parents, and other citizens recognize the 
parts that camping and outdoor experiences can have in the total program of 
the school. All these persons as individuals and groups can play an important 
role in helping schools to move from a traditional program to a program 
which more nearly meets the needs and interests of boys and girls, both from 
the standpoint of the facilities that are used and the nature of the learning 
experience. ' 

Persons in the field of camping education have pointed out that although 
a few school buildings have been built which break with tradition, on the whole 
the set>up of rooms and facilities has remained comparatively unchanged over 
a long period of years. In theory, we school people subscribe, to objectives 
and curricula which call for a much more flexible environment for learning. 
Such a school setting should be the goal of teachers and parents angl school 
^pards. Increasingly, it is necessary for an evaluation to be made of the 
curriculum by use of such a yardstick as: “What is the best place to learn 
things that are educationally worth while?” 

As Dr. L. B. Sharp has well said many times, and in many ways and 
places, That which ought and can best be taught inside the schoolroom 
should there be tayght, and that which can best be learned through experience 
dealing directly with nature materials and life situations outside the school 
should there be learned.” 1 t 

Camping and outdoor experiences provide an ideal opportunity for prac- 
ticing democratic living. Schools can and should pr6vide such experiences 
in classrooms, on playgrounds, in any part of the school building, or in other 
facilities provided for children, but the outdoor environment demands such 
practices. There is a genuine need in our Twentieth century civilization 
to give boys and girls experiences with the realities of life. As one writer sees 
it, the shortcomings of present school practices in this respect ". . , point 
again to how the school is conditioned by die culture that surrounds it; to the 

— ■ * i v 
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need of the teacher to understand and participate in the improvement of that 
culture, and to the necessity of the teacher to try in his more direct teaching 
efforts to use all his resourcefulness in making school life as genuine as 
possible. Constantly he needs to ask: How near to sources can children come 
in satisfying their needs for food? Purchase it? Cook It? Grow it? 
How near to satisfying their needs for clothing? Purchase it? Keep it 
clean? Repair it? Make it? How near to shelter? If old enough, can 
they help build some part of it? Understand the water, gas, electricity sup- 
ply and keep them in condition? Make furniture and repair it? Help in 
housekeeping?”* 

Planning, sharing, discussing, evaluating are essential parts of camp living 
as they are of good educational practice in the classroom. A program in 
nature study and science can get off to a much better start if boys and girls 
under guidance have their eyes opened to see the out-of-doors as a resource 
in studying and solving problems in this area. Certain of the basic points for 
emphasis in the social studies — food, clothing, shelter, and man in relation to 
his environment— have to. be practical rather than theoretical problems, in 
their outdoor setting. 

'rtfere /are some who would say that elementary school children are too 
young for camp life. Children of primary school age, however, can partici- 
pate in day camp experiences and older boys and girls are at the stage where 
d»ey engage in endless activities for whiyh they need proper guidance. Camp 
is the place where many such activities are readily available to small groups 
or to individuals. The situation itself makes possible the give and take 
that should characterize good teacher-pupil relationships. 


TTie sum total of these arguments for camping and outdoor activities 
in the school program are: These experiences can (1) help to bring about 
reexamination of current curriculum practices; (2) provide a natural and 
realistic environment for learning; (3) develop in simple direct fashion the 
practice* of democratic living. 
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HANNING AND ANTICIPATING AM HALF THE FUN I 


Types of Camping and Outdoor Experiences 


T HERE IS A WIDE RANGE of experiences that might he classified as 
camping and outdoor activities. The term is broad enough to cover 
a variety : day camping, over-night, and week-end trips during the school 
year; summer camps sponsored by schools; extended camp experience during 
the school year, and the farm school or camp. Every community and every 
school will have to decide on the basis of its resources and its needs what 
form camping and outdoor education will take for its children. Each school 
may begin in a different way,. . In this bulletin, a series of illustrations are 
offered to demonstrate the fact that school programs which include some 
form of camping and outdoor experience are practical, and actually in use 
somewhere in the United States today. 

D«y Comping os a Suumt Activity 

Day camping is an easy way to start an interest in camping and outdoor 
experiences on the part of teachers, children, and parents. They can easily 
*ee it as a type of program which calls for resourcefulness rather than for 
an extensive outlay of funds; which can draw upon personnel in the form of 
teachers, parents, high-school and college students, members of churches and 
other organized groups, such as the Girl Scouts or comparable organizations. 

Reynold E. Carlson defines the experience as follows: “Day camping is an 
organized outdoor experience in group living conducted on a daytime basis.” • 
Starting with this thesis, he summarizes many fsetors which any group 
planning a day-camp program will want to consider. He points out that 
camping is a way of living in relation to the out-of-doors and from this draws 
the logical conclusion that it is the spirit of adventure in which the activity is 
carried on rather than a special place, . bus for transportation, or a ready- 
ixyide shelter which will make the program successful. He cautions that 
unless programs satisfy this major requirement of the spirit of adventure, . 
and also possess a certain amount of continuity, they may have little value. 

• CttlM*. RejraoM, E. D», Tk* Caa pUf kfutmt, IWhr IMS. 
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He would not include modifications of the day-camping idea auch as: summer 
activity urogram, day program, play group, in-town program, day-care, 
stay-at-home club, excursions, picnics, overnight camps, day-of-camping and 
day trips. For purposes of this bulletin however, no strict line hiis been 
drawn nxdnd. ,uch .ci.iUaa. Mr. Carbon maki apecific 
the program iteelf-activities, evaluation and appraisal, administration, fa- 
duties, leadership, health and sanitation, and community responsibility. A 
more extensive and detailed source of information on day camping is “The 
Day Camp Book. 4 


EoHy Efforts of Girl Scouts 

o 


The Girl Scouts gave early emphasis to day camping, beginning their 
program about 1921 This portion of their camping program has expanded 
unUl m 1941, 1,293 day camps were reported with a total of 107,299 campers 
and staff members who attended camp 4 days or more. Many of the publi- 
cation* of this organization contribute significantly and in a practical way to 
planning^ and conducting camping experiences. The Day Camp Book is 

filled with helpful suggestions which have developed out of the effective work 
of the Girl Scouts. 


However, it was World War II which gave impetus to day camping as a 
summertime activity in the program of extended school services and of day 
care for children of working mothers. It was highly desirable that children 
of school age as well as children under 6 should be as well cared for during 
the summer months as t^y had been during the school year. Such day 
camps were sponsored in a variety of ways: by school systems or by schools 
m cooperation with recreation departments, or by other public or private 
agencies and organizations. 

r 

Now York City Pionoors 


In the summer of 1934, New York City public schools in cooperation with 
other agencies decided to try out what they called “new methods of education” 
by organizing “day-outing camps.” • During that first summer, four camps 
were opened, the number increasing to seven the following year. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 children a day had the opportunity for this experience. The 
board of education sent the children from the summer play schools already 
m operation, made arrangements for transportation, and supplied lunches. 
However, every child who was able was expected to pay the small sum of 8 
cents for his lunch. The children were sent from the play schools 2 days of 
each week until August 16 when the play schools closed and all children went to 


■ook (PUuiM, AdorfoWlrodoo, Profr.n, A.llrltkc). Now York City, Chi Scoot* US 
m*Mt, 1H2. LW p. 
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camp every day. Activities were so planned that boys and girls had oppor- 
tunity to continue in the camp environment interests begun in play school. 

In planning and developing the program, special care was taken to see to it 
that the activities chosen were suitable for the out-of-doors. There was no 
ready-made equipment, but children had access to natural materials from 
which they coud make needed tools, utensils, or equipment The explorers' 
group, for- example, gave children real opportunity to make collections, to 
carry on experiments, and to learn about the out-of-doors at first hand 
through experiences such as telling time by the sun, noting weather signs 
and making predictions, measuring distances, and trail making.' One of the 
especially valuable contributions was the setting up of a “demonstration 
camp yard” in each camp. All kinds of camp fires were demonstrated. 
Bird baths, feeding stations, sun dials, weather vanes, “tin can” fireplaces 
were all developed in various forms. Two native American Indians assisted 
in this part of the program. It was the feeling of these working with the 
program that children were helped to develop many interests such as that of 
out-door cookery which could be oarried over into other summers and other 
settings. 

From this experience with day-outing camps came many suggestions for 
promoting interest, for selecting proper camp locations, for anticipating 
transportation problems, for noon lunches, and for the program itself. This 
project, which involved cooperation of schools with other agencies, was both 
helpful and suggestive^) school systems interested in establishing day camps 
during the wartime years. Other programs that have significance for school 
people have been reported to the Office of Education from Ithaca and Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., and from Milledgeville, Ga., and Essex, Conn. 

\ .. 

A Laboratory School Explores tho Possibilities 

A program in day camping which had a number of unusual features was that 
sponsored by the principal and teachers o? the Lanniilg Demonstration School 
at New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., during July and August 
1944* Hie principal states his recipe for a worth-while camp experience 
by listing the following ingredients: 60 elementary children, 4 teachers and 
a principal, 10 acres of woods, and the barest mwiinmim of camping equip- 
a meat Hie staff waa interested in discovering what educational experiences 
are exclusively the result of outdoor living. From the standpoint of teacher 
education they were interested in learning what kinds of activities any school 
system might attempt They limited their plans accordingly. With these 
goals in mind, the staff developed a modified day-camp program operated 
for a period of 6 weeks. The camp site was located on the college campus. 0 
Children and teachers themselves had the job of makin g a 10-acre tract of 
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woods imp a camp site. A significant feature was the fact that not only 
children but their teachers and their parents all had a part in planning and 
carrying out the project and in evaluating it. Local industries contributed 
scrap lumber. Parents visited the camp to help in various ways or to par- 
ticipate for the fun of it 

There were two 3-week periods of camping, with children aged 8 to 10 
attending the first, and those aged 11, 12, and 13, the second. Children lived 
in groups of eight with a teacher-counselor, boys with boys and girls with 
girls. Four camp sites were located on the 10-acre tract out bf sjght of each 
other so that each group might carry on its own program of living as a 
family unit without being dependent upon*other groups. They prepared 
their own food, and constructed their own shelters, tables, benches, and 
shelves, all in the, period from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., 5 days a week. Education 
came in a very practical way through solving real problems of real living. 
Every child had an opportunity to spend 2 nights in camp during his 3 weeks’ 
experience.' 

As each new group arrived in camp, they were thrown into a real learning 
situation. Assembled were the minimum items of equipment necessary for 
practical outdoor living. Facilities for cooking had to be planned, food had 
to be stored, meals cooked, toilet facilities provided, and other pressing 
problems solved. Children with the help of their teacher-counselor had to 
decide what was to be done first and who was to do it After the problems 
of daily living were more or less solved the children during the first few days 
had an opportunity to explore their environment by taking all-day hikes or 
trips on which they collected nature specimens or other materials. One 
group of girls took an overnight “bike hike” for which they had to do careful 
advance planning. A group of boys spent a week’s time in making an old 
farm wagon over into a covered wagon. In their case, the job involved 
moving their camp in order to be nearer their work. They, too, had realistic 
planning to do before they hhd a shelter in which they could spend the night. 

At the dose of this experience, boys and girls, their parents, and teachers 
helped in making an evaluation of the learnings all had gained. Together 
they classified the evidences of child growth under the four-headings of health 
and health habits, socialized experiences, work experiences, and science expe- 
riences. 

TTie initial outlay for this camp venture for 60 children, which included 
the canvas needed for tents, one storage budding, and a well with a hand 
pump, cost leas than S 1,000. This was considered the initial outlay on which 
the grOUp could build in future seasons. 

• • • • • • • 

programs described under the umbrella of “day camping” have the 
characteristics °i b«ng Informal, adaptable to large or small groups and to 
many types of environments, and able to draw upon all kinds of resources in 


the form of persona, places, transportation, activities, and methods of financ- 
ing. Persons planning such programs have been more concerned with what 
is happening to boys and girls, than with developing'day-camping experiences 
that conform to a definition. Consequently there resulted a better under- 
s tan ding of the types of outdoor experience which could be drawn upon in a 
variety of ways in the year-round program ; a realization that resources exist 
within every community for conducting such programs; and that both teachers 
and children respond in practical ways to the problems of outdoor living. 

Doy, Onr-Kf ht, nod Wtck-Etf Capping Daring tki Schott Ton 

A 

A number of schools, particularly those sssocisted with teachers colleges, 
have been interested in camping and outdoor experiences as a part of the reg- 
ular school program. Such activities have been carried on chiefly by teachers 
who have received encouragement from supervisors and help from other 
members of the college staff. 

* n 

Tarrt Haute Begins a Program 

At the Laboratory School of Indiana State Teachers College/ the day- 
camp experience came as a culminating activity in a second grade. The 
teacher had in mind a number of purposes which such an experience might 
promote, especially the opportunity for parent participation. In February 
1944, a plan got under way to secure the interest and cooperation of parents 
and to work with the college camp committee and students in science, home 
economics, and physical education. The college faculty camping committee 
first made a trip to the proposed site; then the classroom teacher and the 
physical education instructor took to the site a number of students who were 
to act as counselors to the children and there discussed procedures and prac- 
tices, built fires, and did some experimental cooking. They then felt ready 
to take a small group of children to the spot for a similar experience. 

,On a Saturday in May a small group of children whose mothers were able 
to go went with tjie student counselors and the teachers tq the site for a day 
of camping. Through this experience, it was felt that the way had been paved 
for a successful day-camp outing for all 35 children in the room. The 7 
children who reported on the Saturday trip aroused the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the whole group. The children were next divided into small “fami- 
lies” of 4 or 5, each with a counselor, with whom they planned a nutritious 
lunch which could be cooked over an open fire. They discussed the building 
of a fire that would burn and how to cook foods without nt<»n» ilf, Since 
they planned to rest after eating they decided that each one should bring 
a blanket The science teacher discussed with them how to “stalk” birds. 
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how to look for wild flowers, and how to protect wildlife. The children who 
had gone on the Saturday camping trip reported that girls should wear slacks* 
and heavy shoes. The physical education teacher disoussed the building of 
latrines which would be needed for a day in the open. 

Each child brought his bus fare and traveled as a member of a group to 
the camp site, leaving at 8:30 on a Saturday morning on the school bus. 
Some of the parents were in the group. Upon arrival each “family” set 
up an individual camp. They had to select a suitable place which was dry 
and had a clearing for a fire. Some groups had to clear away the brush in 
order to set up the camp, AH had to gather dry wood and green sticks for 
cooking over the open fire. “Family” members divided up jobs among them- 
selves. One helped with the building of latrines; another went to bring 
drinking water; while others prepared for the cooking of the food. Some 
groups had better luck with building fires than others. Some “families” 
were a little late in getting their food cooked, but they had shared in the ex- 
perience with all its problems and successes. Next came a rest period, 
following which the children divided into small groups for nature hikes. 

After a day full of activity , children w <fre reluctant to leave when the school 
bus came for them. 

The result of this day’s experience can be evaluated from a number of 
angles. It provided for the cooperation of various departments of the col- 
lege, as well as cooperation of parents with the school. College students 
recognized that they were working with children in an experimental situation. 
They were given an opportunity to study some of the children with their 
parents. Teachers feh that they were able to show parents how an outdoor 
experience could be made educational. The children gained a number of 
learnings which would have been difficult to provide in a classroom. They 
learned that it was necessary to care for their own needs by their own efforts. 
They did not eat that day until they'had not only prepared their food by cook- 
ing but had built the fire, too. They gained many science experiences at 
first hand, that were much more real and vital than thosii from the pages of a 
or from within the four walls of a classroom. 

Examined from the standpoint of these various values such a day-camping 
experience could be profitably planned not only for a single occasion but for 
a series of days throughout the school year. This program demonstrated 
that with careful planning, second-grade children could profit greatly from a 
day ip the open. 

Program of Ellonsburg 

In the far Northwest, at Central Washington College of Education* 
children enrolled in fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades have looked 
forward throughout the school year to a day and a half of camping experience 
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which has been a regular feature of the summer session since 193a This 
camping period has been organized and carried through as an educational 
experience for boys and girls, and as a means of encouraging elementary 
pupils of these grades to attend the summer session. Children are organized 
into three camping groups spaced throughout a week’s time. The location 
of the college lends itself to this type of camp experience. About 20 miles 
from town is a Camp Fire Girls camp which provides facilities for a wide 
variety of camping activities. There is a forest ranger station 2 miles from 
camp. Each year the children make friends with the forest ranger, who 
discusses with them fire prevention, forest conservation, and safe camping. 

The camp experience is an integral part of the summer school program, 
since it is planned and carried out with genuine educational value* in mind. 
From the beginning of the session “going to camp” is the goal of all the 
children. Student leaders assist and come to know children in a different 
environment from that of the classroom. Children help to plan the detail? 
of daily living at camp. This includes cairtp organization and daily 
schedules. Children themselves plan in advance to get information from the 
forest ranger about fire permits and learn bow to have the water supply 
tested. Each camper must plan clothing and equipment to take with him. 
In addition, each camper has a schedule of responsibilities for the time that 
he is at camp. Each group attending camp works out cooperatively a list of 
rules and regulations. Furthermore, the group selects some special feature 
of the environment for its own study, which continues after they return 
to school. , Forest conservation, wildlife conservation, geology of die area, 
and national parks and forest are some of the topics that have been selected. 
Having such a problem helps them to develop an appreciation of the natural 
resources of the Northwest. 

Each year after the return from camping, an evaluation is made which is 
useful when the time comes for planning for the following year. Parents 
have a definite part in planning the program and their signed permission is 
necessary for the child s attendance since the school has do liability insurance 
for accidents. Costs are provided for through summer school fees, camp fees, 
and sales of various types. * 

A description of a comparable program carried on with sixth-grade children 
at the laboratory school of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, is on file at the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Rural Childran Go Camping 

In northern Michigan,* a rural school teacher had access to a family hunt- 
frig cabin on a 40-acre site which was a wonderful source for the first-hand 
study of nature. • Some of the boys in the group and the teacher converted a 
small log barn into a bunk house. They npade the beds and springs, and 
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built the chimney. Then the piece km felt to be reedy for e reel field trip. 
Eech week-end thereafter during the echool yeer, e stetion-wegon loed of 
children went to the cabin. One week, the girls went with e cheperon end 
the teacher. The next week the teacher end the boys took their turn. A 
youngster earned his pleoe in the group by showing application to work and 
special interest in observation end appreciation of the natural world about 
hu ". ™ OBC chUdrcn who went were entirely responsible for their own food 
and bedding and the members who made ujra group got together and assigned 
tasks so that everything went smoothly. When snow made the entire trip 
by c« impossible, the station wagon was left at a farm three-quarters of a 
mile from the cabin and the group pulled the supplies on sleds the remainder 


There the group sat and told stories while the ones who had agreed to cook 
supper were busy in the kitchen. T)>ere was no special program since the 
group was small and the activities were spontaneous with the children them- 
selves. Some wanted to be out-of-doors and others to stay in beside the fire 
and make things. Leather and wood, looms and knitting needles, material 
for doll clothes, and some natural materials were available for use. Com- 
pleted examples of handcraft were displayed on Ubles and shelves in the 
room. Some children learned for the first time that nuts, bark, and other 
natural materials would lend themselves to crafts. 

Saturday was the big day— trails in the snow, birds and tree* to be identi- 
fied, a trip to the river, a ride on the water, perhaps a little fishing. Weather 
permitting, cooking out-df-doors and exchanging experiences around the camp- 
fire were pleasures to be shared. Children’s reactions to this informal expe- 
rience appeared monthly in the school newspaper, The Plainfield Newt, where ^ 
boys and girla reported sights, sounds, smells, fun, all the business of living / 
lor a brief week aid in a way that seemed to take one back to the days of the 


school year have much the same objectives in outdoor education as do day- 
camping programs. But the approach is more informal; the relationship of 
pupil, teacher, parent is more evident, and the tie-in to the school program 
. ' more emphasized. 

Cwp Eiptriesct tf • W*ek or M«re 

A number of schools have made their camping ventures through some type 
of planned summer experience for boys and girls. Frequently, schools have 
obtained the cooperation of various community agencies in making summer 

capping* possibility. Illustrations may be cited from various parts of the 
country. 



to* Angela* Long-Time Program 

Reported in Education for Victory (June 20, 1943), is lie. Los Angeles 
camp program for children and young people ages 12 to 16, available during 
the summer months. The canqw are an outgrowth of the efforts of the city's 
public-school authorities for the past 20 years. Children are taken to and 

* , from the camps in school busses and spend a 6- to 8-day period there. School 

playground directors make selections on the basis of the child's inability to 
secure other camp experience, and on his citizenship qualities. Costs are 
low— 12 to *3 per week and each child puts in some worktime each' day in 
part payment for his keep. 

New York Stata Program* 

Stimulated by interest in the New York State program, which is later to 
be described, the schools of Catskill. N. Y.. 10 began in 1941 a day-camp pro- 
gram which was designed to lead to a year-round type of canning activity 
for which there is now some provision. At Catskill, the camping site was 
given to the schoolta a public spirited citizen. It is designed to be used by 
the community an^^is not limited to children’s uae. The superintendent 
writes that the camp site is used as a place to “go out from,” a sort of home 
base where there are some facilities for storage. Frequently parents bring 
a picnic lunch for the family to that spot while the children are there. Every- 
one is admitted regardless of age or creed. The camp part of the program 
is operated for 6 weeks during the summer under the direct supervision of 
two physical directors. The Board of Education pays the salaries of these 
two persons, the music teacher, the nurse, the school doctor, the denial 
hygienist, and the agriculture and homemaking teachers, all of^whom are 
employed on a 12-month basis. The cost of necessary equipment was about 
$75. A large tent and overnight camping equipment were donated by per- 
sons who had gone camping in their younger days. The parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and various service organizations in the community have cooperated in 
various ways in making this program possible. 

All children in the community are welcome to attend the summer camp 
without payment of any fee. Food and personal items are brought from home. 
Fireplaces are built on the camp site each year by the children themselves 
for their own use in cooking. The program is flexible. An overnight hike, 
a “bike” trip, or a fishing expedition may be organized on a moment’s notice. 

A somewhat similar program was reported from Newark Valley, N. Y. 
Columbia City, lnd., operates a summer camp for boys and girls 8 to 15 
years of age. Several Michigan towns and villages such as Cadillac have 

* developed programs that fall under the h eading of summer camp activities. 
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Stotc Pafant-Taachar Group. Sponsors a Program 

Still another camping project which seems to have special significance is 
that sponsored by the North Carolina Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, 1 1 and located at the Rural Life School, Bricks, N. C., not far from 
Rocky Mount During the 8 years of ha existence, this project has provided 
for nearly 500 bpys and girls. It has 5 full time workers, 1 part-time nurse, 
and services of a doctor.. During 1945, the 6 weeks’ season was divided into 
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2 period*, servyng 37 boys and 49 girls separately, at a total coat of $500. 

. , ™ ranged in age from 7 to 1 2 and came from 1 4 counties. The program - 
mcJuded free play, gamea, and handicraft, mating a useful article for the 
home, music, hikes, entertainment, campfires, movie*, and Sunday school. 

Comping in ths South 

Since 1938, the Atlanta, Ga., public schools, i 0 cooperation with' seV era! 
grou ,»0 and service organisations in that city, h*ve been developing camp 
experience* which make it possible for a hundred elementary school children, 
alternating with a similar junior hiah-school group, to spend 1 week during 
school year— in May or Octobef-in a camping situation. Each of the 
six elementary school^ concerned lends one teacher to the junior high school 
for Its camp week. I n return the junior high school lends two staff mem 
her*, bowmen, *hile\be elementary school is at camp. ' In attendance are 
those children who have shown a*i interest and whose parents are willing to 
cooperate. Prev ious to going to camp, pupils making t he- trip meet for 
discussion of the problems they will have to solve. Each child attendmg 
required to present a health certificate. In addition to many activity. 

typical of a camping program, children share in k.tchen duty and in various 
other responsibilities. 


Tbtoe illustrations show that some school systems have provided camping 
experience for children of elementary school age over a considerable period 
of time A number of camps have ready-made facilities but others start in 
• small way and season by season add budding, and improve the camp site. 
At diy present time the camps charge fees, but the children may contribute 

work or food, and community organisations may underwrite all or part of 
the camp fee. r 
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forward with year-round camping experiences tied into the existing school 
program. In Michigan, at Clear Lake and at St Mary*. Lake, are to be found 
the two earliest ventures. San Diego City and County Camp Commission in 
California is a comparatively new development with the same general objeo 
lives and type of program as in the Michigan project*. 

Michigan Invests In Yaar-tound damping 

The story of Clear Lake camp goes back to 1940 when it was begun as a 
community school camp program by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in coop- 
eration with three Michigan communitiea. Those persona, with a dream 
•bout the possibilities of camping, adopted as their basic principle the idea 
that camp experience, should be an integral part of the community and 
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M'hool. program. The framework of the plan called for a precamping period, 
thr actual camp experience, and a portcaraping period. A detailed descrip- 
livn ia given of the various atepa in the plan in an article, “A Community 
School Camp,” by Hugh B. Masters of the W. YL Kellogg Foundation. 11 Each 
immunity organixed a camping committee consisting of parents, teachers, 
.ind campers. These committees in each of the three towns participating 
did advance planning in their own communities, including a 3-dav period in 
«hich leading representatives of various community organisations wne in- 
ut.d to the camp to participate in the activities as a basis for understanding 
•he program and its objective*. 

The teacher* had a precamping experience consisting of meetings in which 
various problems were discussed under the leadership of the camp counselor 
«ho also carried on dismissions with children, since 90 percent of those going 
tvi cAmp in one community had never had an^amp experience. During the- 
. amp period approximately 50 children with their Teachers sjent 2 weeks at 
. amp engaged in a program with 4 chief emphases: Work experience, health- 
ful living, lime for leisure pursuits, and solving problems of social. living. 
Details of each of these are offered in Dr. Master's article. 

In that first year, aa now, campers found many jobs as well as plenty of 
fun. It was made dear to children through discussion that their are some 
things which must be done whether we like to do them or not, and that there are 
other thing, which dM be done if one wishes. Included in work experience 
is the whole man ag email of the camp ao far aa care of dormitories snd dining 
rooms is concerned. Other experiences give an opportunity for management 
of various enterprise* such as described in the follow mg paragraph : 

For evassgla, a India* pos hi bees dei rloprd. planed, bath, and decorated, inwlir 
as paarfbla, by ths et aprn The tradisg pool often children as opportunity to become 
icxpiaintad with iba various kind. of work i memmr, in oowdoeiiog a mi. 11 btmtw-w., 
OuldreB asm as dwka, plan sad boy ha the wholesale markrt, do the bookkeeptn 
coaaccxed with the artido* ptudosad. and sake mwxu-v* and sod... TW ,.*i. 
*.r* n*I «P«W* la the Md of fwactiowaJ ambewwtk*. Ftmhrnnorr. csrr of a 

baadred pieces af nil a day g*m tbs ohUdm, the opperttmity of exammra* .be po- 
tibiltties lor work ia this particular phase of crril service. Many of the camper* have 
penionly vitilad their fees) pea o* v and learned fro* the postmaster ihe practice* 
aad proeeahwsa MOasaaty ia apevmtint • «afl post often StiU another work r.perience 
U P«^*d*d th»*«h a aensfi bank which has bee* iti op. When each camper arrives, 
he deposits Us money ia the ea*p bank and issue* check* against hi* deposit*. The 
keeping *( a let of booh* for aach operation* afford* real work experience*," 

Near the end of the camp period the bank done* and the banker must return 
unexpended b ala n ces to those who have made deposits. 

A* a part of healthful living, children have an opportunity to participate 
in planning a balan ced diet, planning a legime of personal cleanliness, par- 
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ticipating in a daily rest period which includes everyone at camp— coun- 
selors, teachers, students, as well as guests— for an hour and 15 minutes. 
Safety also is the watchword for such a large group of children who are away 
from their accustomed environment and who have been transplanted to a 

spot where new types of situations are bound to arise. * 

Leisure-time activities -are innumerable. The ABC's of outdoor education 
as outlined in Extending Education 1S include some 50 experiences possible 
in a 2-week camp period. Crafts are not taught for the purpose of develop- 
ing skills, but represent an expression of a desire to create something or to 
meet a camp need. Only hand tools are available on the “building grounds” 
where all types of materials from, the out-of-doors are available. Like a 
brightjhfead running through' the whole program is the idea of simplicity, 
in making use of natural materials, in using the natural environment, and in 
considering each individual as a resource for learning. 

In the field of social living, all the principles of living democratically, in 
both large apd small groups, come to the fore especially when a group is 
together on a 24-hour, basis. Incidents of the day, reaf experience of boys 
and girls in attempting to get along with each other are made the basis of 
discussion which leads to better methods of living and working together. 
When ,25 persons sleep in a dormitory, it is neoessary to talk over how to 
protect the rights of both the individual and the group. The care of public 
property and' personal property is a genuine problem in a camp situation. 

At the close of the campinf venture in the first year, the same group that 
met in the precamping period evaluated the results of the experience. In 
this way, educational values were emphasized and heightened as a group of 
chdldten went back to their own school classroom, and their teachers, parents 
and others in the community attempted to take stock of the values received. 
There was some interruption to this program during the war Jearm, but it 
has been resumed on a somewhat different basis. 

N The Clear Lake camp is now carried on by the Western Michigan College 
6i Education in cooperation with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. They are 
inthethird year of experimentation with the stated goal, “To defermine the 
Ability and worthwhileness of school camps and outdoor education as an 
vision of the public-school curriculum.” 14 Located near Dowling, Mich., 
the camp consists of 29 acres, including woods, a portion of a lake front, a' * 
bdge and cabins for campers, and a director’s home and counselors’ lodge. 
Nearby aravarious resources such as bird sanctuaries, reforestation projects, 
an arboretum, museums, and the various activities of a small community . 

The fortunate fifth- and sixth-grade children- who come to the camp are 
drawn from the laboratory schools of the Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, from the city schools of Kalamazoo, and from city, country, and village 
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schools in three adjoining counties. The goal is to give every child of these 

grade levels an opportunity to be at camp for 2 weeks of the year. The cost 

to each child is $5 per week, the schools providing the transportation. No 
child is kept away from camp for lack otfunds since these are supplied when 
necessary by various community groups interested in camping as an educa- 
tional experience. 

The camp has a resident staff to cooperate with teachers who come with 
their groups. The size of the group averages 50 to 70 children for each 2- 
week period. At Clear Lake the staff consists of a director, assistant director, 
a recreation director with training in first aid and home nursing, an arts and 
crafts director and a director of nature exploration. The chUdren meet a 
number of these stiff members before they go to camp, when they discuss 
nhat they will take, do, see, eat, play, and make during the 2 weeks’ period. 

St Mary’s Lake camp, a short distance from Battle Creek, also owes its 
existoice to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. At the present time, it is leased 
by the foundation to a camp board representing the county Schools, which 
operates the project Like Clear Lake, this camp, too, is now operated ^as 
a 5-year experiment to establish the valuer of camping education and to 
serve as a demonstration for Michigan schools, as well as for schools in - 
other sections of the oountry. This camp is used chiefly by the public schools 
of Calhoun County which send groups of fifth- and sixth-grade children to 
the camp for a 2-week period throughout the school year. One or more 
teachers from the public schools, preferably the children’s own teacher, goes 
with them to camp. . ' 

*’ The camp site includes about 25 acres, with wooded land and the section 
• around the lake itself, available for hikes, exploration, cook-outs, and camp- 
outs. The camp staff includes a resident director, assistant director, and four 
counselors who contribute backgrounds in entomology, storytelling and 
dramatics, recreation, camp craft, woodmanahip, counseling, and nursing. 
Children are housed in dormitory cottages accommodating 16 to 20 each, 
which are supervised by a teacher-counselor. There is a main lodge which 
serves as a dining room, as home base for various group activities, for indoor 
crafts in bad weather, and as a dormitory for the children during th* winter 
months. The objectives, the activities, and the emphases are comparable 
to ihow of the Clear Lake camp. 

One illustration may be used to show the relation of the camp experience 
to the school curriculum which children have Jeft temporarily back in their 
classroom. As described m Extending Education , u the study of Ideal Michi- 
gan history is included in the sixth-grade curriculum. Because lumbering 
has played such an important part in Michigan history, the camp staff recog- 
nises that their camp setting offers, opportunity for experiences that will 
contribute to such an interest Children watch eagerly and curiously while a 
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tree is felled. Then they have a chance to help in the successive steps of 
swamping, splitting, and cutting the wood into fireplace lengths. They have 
some instruction and some practice in the safe use of an axe, cross-cut saw, 
wedges, and sledge hammer. This is learning for a purpose, since their 
efforts help to supply wood for the fireplace which is the center of group 
activity on a frosty winter night 

The teacher who reads such an account as this can readily see how the 
experiences at camp- can be used to stimulate the school program when 
children return to their dasarooms* Children will pour out the story of what 
they did. Pictures will be drawn. Stories will be written for the school 
newspaper. Demonstration^! be given on the school grounds of how to 
split and cut wood, how t<^>uild a campfire, and how to put out a fire. 
Collections of tree hark and of stones will be placed in the nature corner and 
labeled. The method of recording and predicting weather used at camp will 
be adapted for use at schooL 


, These are some of the many activities that can result from an experience 
* at camp. How the teacher uses them depends upon whfct sort- of teacher 
she is. She can accept these evidences of interest passively and then rerhark. 

Let’s go on with our real job of learning what we are expected to study in 
this grade.” Or she can capitalize upon the activities to make learning more 
real and vital. Oral and written expression, including spelling and hand- 
writing will show improvement because children have something to talk and 
write about that is based on experience. They can organize an issue of the 
school newspaper about the trip to camp, or if they have no newspaper they 
can initiate one. Children can write and illustrate a bectographed or 
mimeographed book which they can share with others. Reading can be 
broadened 1 to include information on trees and rocks of Michigan, and of 
their own school environment The many “doing” activities can be in- 
corporated into the social studies program so that children carry on processes 
rather than read about how the pioneers tanned skins; dried fruits -and 
vegetables; made soap, candles, and other necessities of living; how they 
braided rugs; enjoyed a sugaring off; held quilting bees and spell-downs; 
and made themselves self-sufficient in many ways. Art and music have a 
contribution to make in a number of these activities. For those who ask how 
camp experiences influence teaching and learning in the classroom, this is a 
partial answer. The teacher who is in the actual situation needs to analyze 
and explore the possibilities in terms of her own group of children. 

These two camp ventures have special significance for school systems 
interested in vitalizing the total curriculum. The availability of facilities 
from the Kellogg Foundation have expedited such a program in Michigan, 
but do not make it an impossibility for other interested groups. These 
ventures in camping and outdoor education need to be wiminivt ; n relation 
to the total program in Michigan still to be described in this bulletin. 
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Another Michigan “.venture deter back IS yeare. Deigned for a junior 
high-school group, the general echeme and the activitier dercribed am also 
suitable (or boys and girls of 13 and 14 who may be'attending elementary 
schools, especially in small communities. 

la 1931, the faculty of Tappan Junior High School decided that pupils should 
hare the opportunity of studying their State by first-hand observation and espe- 
n«K>e as well aa in the classroom. In order to make this possible a tract of over 
200 acres of aubmarginal, tar-delinquent land about 175 miles north of Ann 
Arbor was purchased -t a tar sale. Children, p^enta, and teacher, earned the 

' “TT** 7 "T UDt ^ Van0l “ moDcy raisin « ««iwtiea. An interested parent pro- 
. tided ap old truck on which shop classes built a box with stake aides. In this 
truck groups of about 30 students, accompanied by 2. or 3 teachers, began to make 
trips to the newly acquired property on which was erected a tar-paper shack fot 
protection from the elements. For 9 year, this rite was used, but in 1940 a new rite 

located -on the hank of a trout stream, with plenty of room for expansion, was 
purchased. ^ 

In 1941 all trips to the camp ceased, the bug was sold, and Tappan pupils, 
parents, and teachers concentrated upon doing their pM in the war effort. In the 
fall of 1946 trips to the camp were again started. -Over 165 pupils out of an 
enrollment of about 415 went to camp. Five different group, went for <W.y 
period, each/ Each group retained by Friday afternoon. Counselor, are the 

regular tether, whose cW. are taken by other faculty member, who remain 
behind. 

The camp is operated by the faculty camp committee, which plans the program, 
administer, the trips, and evaluate, the project with the help and approval of the 
oitire faculty. A student committee helps with the care of equipment, promote, 
the project, and acts aa a liaison group beween the Students and faculty. Parents 
provide financial support through the PTA as wsO as serve on a bus-and-camp 

* T UnitU>0 ** B “ y ,ppreTe **“ oi property, or a b«u, or act in an 

aihrmory capacity. One teacher is the camp dfcfector in the sense that be prepares 
aU groups lor their trip, to camp, and is chairman of the frosty ernnp committee. 

Th4 camp property itself is used as a base of operations . . . insofar as the total 
excursion Is concerned. While at camp pupils work together in crews to gather 
firewood, cook, wash dishes, clean the cabin, and grounds, and plan campfire 
and game programs. Some time is spent in studying the fauna and flora of the 
region, becoming acquainted with the local resident, and community, sod learnina 
chout the region itself. ^ 

Educationally, the camp project is a part of a broad exclusion program which 
include* trips to many of the important cities and points of interest in southern 
Michigan at some time during the 3-year junior high-school period. A regular 
schedule of trips is organised f£lach grade. For the first 6 weeks of the fan 
•emester all class activities in til grades are centered on the study of Michigan, its 
naomnet, people, industries, and geography, with the camp trips the center of 

- retarnsL la every dam then me opportunities to build the curriculum 
mound to. id,*. Englhh dram, trod folklore, legends, poetty about emiy 
•ys n ichifan, oggen, tnppen, lumber baron* ; music dum learn songs 
of the period or create new oaea about the camp alter the children return from 







group games; home economics classes prepare diets, rn«k» U p shopping li^ t 
bur the food, check the orders, pack the supplies, and handle their own bill*; 
general math classes keep the camp and bus expense accounts; social studies 
groups study the history of Michigan, it* geology and geography, government, 
the type of people living in the region; art and science classes have numerous 
opportunities to develop new project* and acquire new learnings to enrich their 
curriculum. 

The length of time during which this program has been in operation gives it 
special significance for school* interested in developing a «imiUr program. 
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educational point of vjpr. Such camps will, in effect, serve as demonstration 
eentere of camping programs as a part of every day living, on a year-round 
basis including the summer months. | 

Fam Sckttls or Cups 

In a recent issue of Extending Education ,« “Cap’n” Vinal suggests, “a 
start toward the out-of-doors can be made by discovering and visiting a 
family that is living the good life rather than 'on a mere subsistence level” 

Bridge Form, on Experiment in Form Living 

Perhaps an idea of this sort may have been in the back of Mrs. Houdlette’s 
mind when she made available to the American Association of University 
Women, “Bridge Farm” « built more than a hundred yearn ago on the crest 
of a hill in Maine. As Associate in Childhood Education at the National 
Headquarters of the A. A. U. W., Mrs. Houdlette was interested in the educa- 
tional values of country living for children of today. Although this is not a 
public-school venture, it has educational significance. 

The farm is really an old-new setting because it combines for use a cellar 
with apple bins, an old-fashioned cook stoVe, a brick oven, a huge dye pot, 
a hearth with crane and kettles, a flax wheel, and candle molds with an 
electric stove and icebox, an electric pump, modem sink, and cupboards. 
Although children use the house, they have for themselves the little and the 
lug bunk houses in the ell and in the ipade^ver carriage house. For each of 
three summers recently, there has been a family group of 5 to 12 children, 

5 to 12 years of age, living at Bridge Farm. There are two older “sisters” of 
college age whose work has made thefo interested m children, and two adults 
called “uncle” and “aunt” who are the adapted father and mother of the group. 
At Bridge Farm the goal is to teach “beginnings of responsibility in a setting 
of simple living where various ages join together as doers of the work that is 
necessary in maintaining life.” 

Democratic home and family living is the watchword whether H be bed 
making house cleaning, dish washing* farm work, gardening, or caring for 
the milk. Of course, there is time, too, for getting out to play, drawing, ‘ 
painting, going for flowers, building boats, playing games, making a nature 
collection, resting, and reading poems and stories. A schedule of duties is 
made out cooperatively during the week. Jt is lettered on a large white card, 
board with little paper pockets opposite each activity. Each week, each 
child slips bis name into the pocket opposite his job or jobs for the week. 
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These include: 


foUBUtr /#*« 

Care of milk : 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Making butter. 

Making cottage cbeeae. 
Little bouse animals. 

- Fixing flowers. 
Supplementary baking. 
Working in the garden. 
Sunday night supper. 


r wmrihtiit i* § 

Make beds — straighten bunk ho uses* 
Straighten drawers. 

Hang clothe*. 

Collect laundry. 

Clean bunkhouse. 

Keep bathroom neat. 


B***k*!d 

Morning; 

Table service. 

Assistant dietitian. 

K. P. duty. 

Noon; 

Table service. 

Assistant dietitian. 

K. P. duty. 

Evening; 

Table service. 

Assistant dietitian. 

K. P. duty. 

Fmrm 

Morning : 

Getting cows — assistant milker. 
Care of 
Evening: 

Citing cows — assistant milker. 
Care of inlfmlf 


The description of the way in which children lire and learn at Bridge 
Farm is worth reading in detail for the techniques suggested in developing 
democratic group living. This type of experience given a modern child 
opportunity for broadened education as he contributes his share to everyday 

kT?' I * ,tten “ i havc a* I*® set in developing projects which bring 
children close to the out-of-doors. Searching is going on in different measure 

m «1 1 parts of the country, in the attempt to provide farm-living experience, 
for children. It is said that there are some 15 such venture* being carried on 
in various parts of the United States. Since these are still in the process 
of development no specifcinformation can be made available. 

Bottla Creak Schools Operate a School Farm 


The school farm has many possibilities for introducing boys and girls to 
outdoor living Michigan is fortunate fa the many opportuntfea afforded 
children by public-spirited citizens. Battle Creek public schools received an 
8°.acre tract of land as part of a trust fund left by one,of its citizens for use 

by pubhc schools. 14 Tfc^farm has been operated by the fifth- and aixth-giade 
children lor the past 5 yea^s, 


«. ar * pUntwl ta 0 St% 12 acres is gardes, lo seres in cover 

crops (the soil in this 10 seres is being boUt up by soil-building rropiTTpii. 
for garden next year), 8 acres in pine and sproce seedling-v * baJUarre r ~ 

1*°"* *" pi f e “ d * pruoe *"••» « yean old, and the balance in 

alfalfa. There are snisl] observation patches of fora crop, eoapaon to the ans. 
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•ad • few of plants not crown hern. The farm program begins about the 15th of 
April and ends in November. 

There are three buildings on the farm: The bam, the lodge, and the covered 
outdoor fireplace. The barn h used for boosing tools, equipment, and product; 

the lodge contains two classrooms; and the fireplace room serres as an outdoor 
classroom. 


Some of the larger animals are loaned by nearby fanners and others are con- 
tnbuted by interested townspeople. Following is a list of last year's farm 
animals: 2 cows, 1 borne, 2 goats, 2 pigs, s mother cat with 4 kittens, 10 ducks, 15 
chickens, 4 pheasants. All of the fowl were hatched at the farm by 


Sis hundred twenty-one fifth-grade pupils from 13 elementary schools are 
operating the school farm this year. They are transported to and from the farm 
by school busses and spend one-half day per week there. The entire group par- 
ticipates in the program in the spring and fall Thom who are interested sod 
who do ndt have vacation conflicts may participate in the summer program. Our 

PM experience indicated that about 30 percent of the children are in the summer 
program. 


The fifth-grade children are primarily concerned with gardening and forestry. 
They receive instruction both at (he farm and in their classrooms. They prepare 
the soil and plant the garden in the spring, care for h during the rammer, harvest 
it in the fall, and preserve some of the food for winter use. Children ere 
allowed to take home, free of charge, most of the produce grown. They also cars 
for young trees and shrubs in the nursery and transplant many of them in the 
spring and fall to their school grounds. This year children are p itting a «m»H 
orchard at the (am. As the trees develop, it b hoped to carry on some inter- 
Ming work in grafting. 

The blind children from Ann J. Kellogg Special Education School under the 
supervision of their teacher, who b ajso blind, are planting a small garden. They 
•re transported by private can and spend every afternoon at -the farm. 

High-school biology dam are planning to visit the farm during the spring 
and fall to test soils, carry out soil experiments, study plant diseases, collect 
^*°tify insects, rtudy birds and other a nimal life, and work in other arena 
Connected with outdoor biology. 

Children from early elementary grades make short visits to the farm to see the 
gardens and the animals. Fifth-grade children act as guides for these groups 
and show them Interesting happenings they might otherwise miss. 

The farm stafl consists of a farm supervisor, a farm teacher, a practical gardener, 
and the teacher who accompanies each group of children. 

The fifth-grade children are divided into four groups and work under the 
direction of one of the adult members of the farm staff. Each staff member b 
responsible for a particular phase of farm work. The groups change leaders 
each time they oome to the farm; thus making it possible for each child to have 
a variety of axperieuoQs and opportunities for learning. - 

tf <b 

Schools need not wait for a legacy in order to initiate a farm program. It 
would, no doubt, be poeaible for any group that was genuinely interested to 
work out a cooperative arrangement with a farmer near the town. It would 
be desirable for the whole school to participate in such a way the Future 
Fanners of America and Future Homemakers of America would have a 
. definite reOponaibility in such a program. There is- no set pattern to follow. 
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nor is a pattern recommended. Each program should be highly individual 
and adapted to the needs of the particular community. Ideally, there should 
be a farm family living on the farm. 

Baltimore Substitutes Day-Camp School for Institutions 

The Baltimore public schools ** have developed, aa a part of their program 
for boys whose needs are not met by regular school work, the Highwood 
Day Camp School for Boys, The department of education was fortunate 
enough to own a house and some land in Catonsville. Highwood resembles 
a Maryland farm of the 1890’s with its rambling Victorian house, with 
horses and cows, chickens and ducks, and farm equipment. Now in its 
ninth year, Highwood has developed a school program which is based upon 
giving the boys an opportunity to run the farm. They have an assortment 
of farm animals and birds, a garden, an 80-acre tract of farm land to care 
for, and the job of preparing their own noon meal. The boys raise livestock 
and poultry for the market, sell fruits and vegetables/invest their profits in 
the farm itself, do Some building, and carry on all the activities that are needed 
to make a farm home a going concern. 

The academic school part of Highwood is located in a building near the 
farm house. There is a wood shop and a metal shop, as well as classrooms 
for basic skills. Classes are small with 12 to 25 students working with each 
of 3 teachers. The total enrollment is between 60 to 65 boys drawn from the 
city at large and from the group who are termed “unadj ustable. ” To be 
eligible a boy must be at least 11 years old. Moat of the boys stay for a 
year, although some have remained for 2 or 3 years. The' shift back to a 
regular school is made a gradual process with help and guidance of the visit- 
ing teacher and is usually to a vocational or occupational school. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the boys who come to the farm school make improvement. 
Although the cost is slightly more than twice that for a regular elementary 
school program in Baltimore, it pays for itself in the salvaging of youngsters 
who would otherwise probably require institutional oare. 

• a • • • • • # 

'In educational magaxines and other sources, one sees mention from time 
to time of the initiation of similar ventures for which it is hoped complete 
descriptions may be available as time goes on. • The three illustrations 
offered here represent three distinct types of outdoor living, interpreted in 
the broad sense, which emphasise genuine educational experiences. What- 
ever form camping and outdoor experiences take, schools will want to 
evaluate the program from the standpoint of their contribution to the total 
growth and development of the child. 
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Thews camp vesture* sponsored by boards of education, school faculties, 
teachers colleges, parent groups, community organizations, or interested indi- 
viduals working singly or cooperatively, show that there is no set way to estab- 
liah camping as a part of a public-school program. In each situation, the 
particular resources in the form of camp sites, personnel, transportation, 
groups served, and funds available influence the nature and type of program. 

Camping activities with which schools have been associated extend over 
a period of approximately* 20 years. The investment of schools themselves 
has been in the form of time, ideas, staff, facilities, and equipment The 
public, too, has made a similar investment in many instances. Sites have 
been purchased, borrowed, leased, received as a gift. Stajt has been largely 
made up of teachers from the school system, particularly in science and 
physical creation, or the elementary classroom teach**. Teachers in train- 
ing, persons in the community with camp experience, and others, willing 
to learn on the job, have assisted. Although the objectives stated by various 
schools are similar, the type of PROCRAH used to attain the objective* differs 
widely. There are frequent illustrations of the planned program with a 
fixed daily schedule, and a few which represent cooperative planning. In the 
former, many things are done for children; in the latter, children do things 
for themselves. In the ^rst situation, a more traditional schedule of sports 
and crafts is likely to be emphasised; in the latter, activities which show the 
dependence of boys and girls upon their environment, is the order of the 
day. There is genuine need to crystallize thinking in answer to the question, 
“What is an educational experience in the out-of-doors?” 

Other considerations developed in the descriptions of camp programs in- 
clude provisions for health and safety. Little mention is made of liability 

insurance in case of accidents at the cainp or when children are en route. A 

number of reports indicate that parents’ written permission is required for 
children’s, attendance at camp, and this may include a statement which frees 
the school from responsibility. This is an angle to be carefully considered. . 
Frequent mention is made of provision for safe drinking water, proper toilet 
facilities, and preservation of food. Transportation is usually furnished 
without cost or for a small fee. Fees are nominal and in most instances or- 
ganizations in the community* help to pay for thfse children who are unable 
to attend, or the opportunity is given to the child to do some useful work in 
part payment, or to supply food. No mention is made of projects through 
which children are encouraged to earn and save money for the trip to ««»"p 
Perhaps the tune will come when every child will have the opportunity to 
go to camp without charge on a similar basis as he attends school. • 

Although no statement is made to this effect, ifk possible to conclude from 
the reports given, that a camp program cuts across ill subject-matter lines or 
learning experiences of the classroom, and gives all teachers an opportunity 
to unite in a program which has meaning and purpose both for them and for 
the children. . 
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i heme, let tu take an illustration from Mootevallo, Ala*, in the laboratory 
- hool of Alabama College. A teacher of an upper-gTade retarded group in- 
' iird the children, numbering about 20, to a sp<!nd-d>e-night party at bet home. 
H< 1V $ were housed in pup tents on the lawn, the giris improvising with the space 
«t hand in the boose. The teacher ami the group discussed in advance what 
iheir problems mighrt/e, and planned how they would organise themselves 
f..r sleeping, what food they would hare, how it would be prepared, what fun 
they could enjoy together, and what the individual and grfrup responsibilities 
would be. When the party was over, they evaluated the results at school. 
Many of the childrai had an experience absolutely new to them, and the 
teacher learned to know hex group aa individuals b a way that had not been 
I *oss ible before. 

Not everyone has a house to use as borne base for such a pioneering effort 
a» this. Mis Gaudette, in the article cited above, suggests that a group 
might experiment at home in cooking a one- pot meal that could be prepared 
tut -of --doors later db; and experiment b making a bed roll and trying it out 
on the living room floor. “Nothing to do with camping,” sniffs the honest- 
ly- goodness camper with summers of experience behind him But teachers 
ran and should see the significance of such beginning*. Experiment* can be 
made, too, to see bow much equipment one can get along without and how 
much cooking can be done with a pan, cup, spoor*, and bowL These sug- 
gestions do ,not exhaust the possibilities. They merely point out that a 
teacher and her group mod start somewhere; that there must be fun as well as 
teal learning associated with the experience. 

If there are children whose parents have taken them on a camp-out or cook- 
out, those experiences should be drawn upon, and the parents used as resource 
persona. There must be first of all cooperative planning for a day-camping 
excursion or a cook-out or whatever form the venture takes. Following 
the experience there must be cooperative evaluation of what was done well, 
what was done poorly, how improvement could be made, what learning took 
place, what activities were moat fun. 

Schools that are selecting an outdoor area should devise some type of ABC 
check list to m ak e certain that the site has all the necessary requisites for a 
satisfactory experience. The list given here b a “Starter” for groups to build 
one of their own: Acces si b ility , free from fire haxarda, nature resources, out- 
door cooking facilities, privacy, swimming, transportation, water supply 
inspected, and year-round availability. 

Mi Fsdfite asi Eba* 

Although facilities for ca m p in g and outdoor experiences may be obtained 
on the proverbial shoestring, there are, no doubt, schools which will wish to 
think in terms of a long-time plan so that with • maO expenditure of effort 
at the present they can work toward an increasingly valuable program. A 
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number of methods have been suggested’ for obtaining site*: purchase of 
land, loan or acquisition of State lands, gifts from organisations or individ 
uals, temporary use of private campe, use of school, county, State, and National 
forests or parks, or facilities made available by the War Assets Administra- 
tion. It is entirely possible also that 'property might be rented. It may be 
feasible for a county system of schools to provide facilities which can then 
be used by any school within the county. Or a group of schools in a given 
area or region may combine to acquire facilities which can then be coop- 
eratively used if careful planning is done. The descriptions of camp vrn 
lures presented in this bulletin hsve indicated the use of a number of these 
methods for getting started. 

Assuming that by one or a combination of these methods a site has been 
obtained, practical school people will ask, "What is the logical nest step? ' 
Catherine T. Hammett, Camp Program Adviser of the Girl Scouts, has at- 
tempted to think through this problem with the help of her associates, putting 
herself in the place of a school administrator or teacher who want* to move 
forward step by step. The pages which follow outline her conception of a 
developing program. For such a program it would be highly desirable to 
have cost eat imatcs, but these are not available in terms of present prices. 


v A Progressive Program ol Outdoor Activities 
and Camping lor Schools 

How Do Wo Stort? 

Gssiasu OiTDOoa Acrwm*.- Walking. Mine*, nature, raraper.fl. skill*, outdoor 
cookin*. outdoor crafts. . . . Aimed to introduce outdoor possibilities sod appre 
ciation of oul-of-doort; to teach skills, such as cooking, fire prevention; to build 
resourcefulness. Correlates closely with nsture study and science. 

Equipment needed.- rry simple tools such as knives, equipment (or making 

leaf prints, cooking kettles, cups, cooking places which may be constructed 

by boys and girls. . . . Some fundamental books needed in rninpcraft 
nature, and other fields. . 

Site needed. Could be in a school yard, nearby parks, backyards, and 
woods. In rural school could be just outside school building. 
approximate coU.— About $25 to $30 would supply a good deal of equip 
mem for use of one class at a time. . . . Could start with practically nothing 
or make use of what is at hand. 

What Nuxt? 

s 

Aix Day Hikes on Otmscs— Would include the tune activities aa above but 
with more possibilities for planning by group of student a. Would definitely in- 
clude outdoor food, and tie in with current curriculum, such aa got»»g to a 
Quarry or a sawmill in operation. 

Equipment needed.— Same aa for general outdoor activities. Might include 
nood for transportation by bus or otket i 
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Su, •~ded-Pni4. if, outskirts, Nil uni Humpy Museums, or selected 

•irw pombly used (or caber projects R(*niiioo», sanctuanc*, and otbet 
•imiur typ«L 


Approumoie con - Same as for genera) outdoor irntiim eioept (or cost 

o( food and transportation Maten.1. (or making hike In. might be 

included. 


This Hat Ittn Don* 

Dtr Cannae.- Camping by the day planned (or . wne. o( diyx Child,™ 
nrtura to own borne* at night, except (or occasional overnight naya Cupid be 
“*' d on week ill yi or Satuniiya, or dunng vacation* Camp group i, organised 
into definite small group, with continuing staff 0 ( leader* Anintir. same 
abo.r. but planning by group more effective and concentration o( actuity better 
Will take care of larger group of children (rom .aned achool. or clause* 

tqujpmml needed— About the tame equipment as (or two proredbm 
type.; such equipment available for each group or unit in camp. Some 
ail-camp equipment such a. first-aid k.L Call, for good «afl of roun ' 
•eiora. . . . Need for shelter from sudden rain or other inclement weather 
n many area* . . . Need for place to pul first aid equipment and genera! 
program equipment at night. 

* <uir "ceded.— Imperially selected site, in wooded area with .summing, if 

***“, . . . large eoough area to permit organiration into units or 

-nail group, with a borne area lor each unit . Site would proside 
for good outdoor program. 

Approx" cost.— C ost of site Coal of developing water supply 

lain new, storage, belter. . S,mr item, may be borrowed (rom pari 
department. . . . Cost ol stiff silane* Cost o! simple equipment 

*»d looU for unit group 

An Easy Ngjrt Slap 

Wggg.Eno oa Sr oar Team Caiiniic.—Croup. with adult, go to an established 
place, such as a farmhouse or cabin for seven! day. or • week end. Preliminary 
general activiue, and good planning by the group fora the basis for thr, type 
Need to plan equipment, food, housekeeping schedule. Program will depend on 
the site and ibe needs of the group. May be for study or practice of .kills, may 
be for recreation, probably a combination of both. (The Giri Scouts recorn 
mend, this type of camping for girt. 10 year, and older in group, not Utger than 
16 girls and 2 leaders.) ... As i progression for advanced group, (higbacbool 

boj. an3 girt.) primitive camping for short terms, with group seeing up own 
teat. 

Equipment needed.— An equipped place with facilities for shelter, deeping, 
oooking, and eating. Can be very simple, bat must be adequate. , . . Prob 
ably will need supplementary heat for cold areas. For the Sooth, or late 
•pring and for summer uae. may be tents. ... May use tent. and other 
o^ipoent that can be transported to a site and .et up by the group, or 
Individual* may bring own tents . . . There may be dud ter, such as 
eaWa* far Mormfe of equipment 

S i te n r cdstf— May be a public foreat preserve, a farm or any die with 
adequate boosing. . . . GW Sooota uae part of their established 
far this type of camping. 
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This Is the Long-Time Goal » 

Established Campinc. — Camp* *et up with living quarter*, to boose from 50 
to 150 campers and staff, in units of 16 to 24 campers. Ha* resident staff of 
adults; campers come to camp*, stay for 1 or 2 weeks or more. . . . Could be 

worked out for grades to attend with own teachers, supplementary resident staff. 

* 

* Equipment needed . — Complete equipment and facilities for living and 
program. Depends on climate, type of site. . . . May be built to accom- 
modate group* In winter (as above) Central camp builiBtag, such at 

dining room, kitchen, recreational hall, and small units for living as needed 
Site needed.— G ood acreage in wood* Site should afford good outdoor 
possibilities, hiking, campcraft, nature, water sports. ... Girl scout* 
recommend 2% acres per unit of 24 campers and 5 acres for center of 
camp, with access to other available land for activities, approximately 
1 acre per camper. 

feeference to Girl Scout Material for Sasic Ideas 

'See Day Hikes, Campcraft ABCs, Leaders* Nature Guide for examples of general 
outdoor activities and aU-day hikes or outings. See Day Camp Book, especially section* 
on organization, staff, budget, and program possibilities for day camping. See Let’s 
Go Troop Camping for suggestions on week-end or short-term camping. See The Estab- 
lished Camp Book which has material on planning, building, equipping, and administer- 
ing camps for 70 or more campers. 

Based on the experience of the Scouts, a program of day camping would 
require provision for shelter— possibly a roof tree with open sides— an 
outdoor stove and stove shelter or several small primitive fire places, 
latrines and washing facilities, water systems and drains, plus miscellaneous 
equipment. For week-end and short-term camping the Scouts recommend a 
cabin built for year-round use, a unit outdoor stove and stove shelter, a wash 
house and latrines plus a drain, a safe water supply, and the necessary cooking 
and sleeping equipment. Established c Sniping for longer periods of time 
requires more extensive facilities and equipment* 

Perhaps some administrator or an interested teacher will see a possibility 
in starting with only such equipment as children could bring, keep- 
ing a diary record of all items of equipment as they are added, with 
the source of supply indicated together with the approximate cost. Such a 
recoid accompanied by an indication of problems encountered and the ways 
in which they were solved or left unsolved would be especially helpful to 
those who are planning ventures in camping and outdoor education. 


Ttackm Hut Is htassM 
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Although enthusiasm and interest i »rahig ■assets in developing a program 
in camping and outdoor living, therfe it no au&titute for real experience 
in helping to make such a program a gJiqg concern. Teachers who have 
been Girl Scouts, Boy Scbuta, Camp Fire* Girls, or feader. ol.such troops, 
or who were fortunate enough to’ be went to private camps m ckildrtn, Kave 
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lie advantage ora ladm who are .Urting at the beginning. For 

tho« locking in outdoor experience, effort, hove been mode to provide euch 
opportunities. 

National Comp Trains Teachers 

Two types of programs for training teachers are under way in an ideal 
setting in northwestern New Jersey, where National Camp and Life Camps 
operate. One of these, begun in 1942, brought together 37 undergraduate 
students from the teacher-training institutions of New Jersey for a 10-dav 
mstitute in the summer of 1943. With the student, were nine faculty mem- 
bers from the same colleges who assisted the regular staff at the camp. 
Students represented a wide variety of background, and all four college years. 
Because the National Camp program emphasizes small groups, each living 
in its own camp but having acce* to a central lodge, group, of not more than 
8 or lOtyed together in rough shelters, each of which had its own kitchen 
area where some of their meals were prepared. 

Therethey had an opportunity to work out cooperatively all the plans for 
Iheu Imng arrangements, including overnight cmnping trip, as well as the 
day-by-day routine. Every day of their experience gave them opportunity 
for exploring the out-of-doors under competent guides, spending time on 
various types of crafts and activities, and talking over what they had 
learned or what they wanted to h*rn. Evening usually brought a campfire 
and the sort of fun that got. with it Campfire vespers, an Indian Jght, 
and a bam dance were other evening features. Each day broadened their 
experience m the form of trip, farther afield which involved scoiiting, ex- 
ploring, solving of problems, collecting of specimens, and using the map and 
compass. r 

A. derail*! in Eacnding Education," the New Jen*, Imtitutiona ere con- 
ducted omperatively by National Camp and die Department of Teacher 
Education, State Department a>{ Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. Each 
institution agrees to send six students. Tuition of *30 includes board 
lodgmg, and fee for two points of undergraduate credit Staff membere 
from each college are paid extra salary by their institutions for the 10 days 
smce it » in addition to their regular schedule. Students are selected by 
each college and .variety of criteria me oral in making the choice.. 

• ' l Ne " Y °* Sute *nd their atudenta were included , 

in the 1945-46 programs of. the institute. Students who have had this ex- 
pcrtence ‘go back to their college* with much more awareness of the posai- 
i lties of the outdoors and with a desire to influence teachers college staffs 
to provide in the curriculum a sufficient number of experiences for pro- 
spective teachers so that when they find themselves in the real teaching 
situation they can make use of camping with some feeling d( ease and 
confidence of success. 
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The second of the programs for training teachers is held in the summer. 
During the past several years. National Camp has offered also a 6 weeks’ 
session for graduate students interested in camping. By arrangement 
with New York University the students are able to receive regular s umme r 
session credit toward advanced degrees, many of which will be in the 
field of camping' education. Like those who attend the institute, this group 
also lives in small camp units. 

Their daily program is also comparable to that of other groups except that 
it is more intensive and extends over a longer period of time. During t hes e 6 
weeks they have opportunity to observe and to work with children who are 
attending Life Gamps and who, in a section of the camp all their own, set up 
little communities, each with 8 or 10 children under the guidance of 2* 
counselors. 

Such a group is that made up of 11 -year -old girls, for example, who are 
called the Trail Blazers. Their camp home is a covered wagon set down in a 
forest clearing, and enlarged by the addition of canvas extensions on either 
side, each of which shelters four cots and the necessary paraphernalia which 
any camper brings. A similar extension of canvas at the front provides 
living-room and recreation space. Just across the way on the camp site is a 
similar covered wagon which houses the counselors. Set up rather compactly 
within easy reach of the covered wagon. is a stone fireplace which the children 
built with the material left by a preceding group. Rough wooden tables and 
benches serve as their dining room. Cooking utensils and some food supplies 
are stored in the chuck box of the covered wagon. Girls of this age cook 
two meals a day and eat one in the “village” center which serves the whole 
camp. The girls themselves with the help of their counselors plan their 
menus in advance; have them checked by the dietitian; decido which meal 
of each day they will have at the village center; secure supplies at the village 
store; delegate tasks of cooking, dishwashing, and cleaning up to certain 
children for a week’s time. 

_ The girls are able to take trips in their covered wagon. They may plan 
a daytime and over-night excursion by packing up their equipment and having 
two horses hitched to the covered wagon which will them to some entirely 

different part of the camp area where they will have to apply much they, have ; 
learned during the time they have lived together (which is approximately 
1 month). The small groups have opportunities to meet other groups for 
campfires and other planned activities. Graduate students who have the 
opportunity to observe and to participate with a group such as this have 
more than a superficial 'knowledge of how to get a cam p in g and outdoor 
program under way with a group of youngsters. 

ft ^ 

Michigan Programs for Touchers 

Clear Lake camp near Dowling, Mich., began operation under the sponsor- 
ship of the Western M i chig an College of Education, in the summer quarter 
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of 1944,” when an opportunity was given to use the W. K. Kellogg camp for 
a workshop in camping education and guidance. It is possible at Clear Lake 
camp to obtain graduate credit through a cooperative training program which 
involves living with school-age children in cabins for 24 hours a day during 
some part of the 4-week camp period for boys and girls. During thip time, 
students had complete responsibility for the chUdren. They wrote of them’ 
selves and their experience: “Reading about children as a whole is one 
thing, but living with them and being one of them 24 hours a day creates a 
much better learning situation than any from a book.” 

This group of eight persons used a precamping period to carry on dis- 
cussions and to participate in many practical experiences, such as demon- 
strations of how to build campfires; pack duffle bags; pitch tents; and in 
planning, preparing, and. cooking well-balanced meals over, an open -fire. 
The group spent a day discussing the aspects of over-nighueamping expe- 
rience. They learned through experience the difference between a lunch- 
out, a picnic-out, and a cook-out Aspects discussed were: Where to go; 
how to get there and back; how long to stay (in terms of meals) ; when to 
go; the number going; what to take— equipment and food; and what to 
do when the group arrived. 

As a result of their experience with boys and girls, they recommended 
a minimum of 7 days and a maximum of 10 days as a pretraining period. 
For the full period, the students enrolled paid the minimum charge of $70 
per person, including among other charges, a 6-hour tuition rate of $35, 
plus $5 required of graduates; or $18, plus $5 for undergraduates. Along 
with his own participation in adult activities and in the program for elemen- 
tary children, each individual developed a problem of particular interest 
to himself through conferences and use of the library, supplemented by 
observation. At the present time, senior teacher-training students from 
Western spend 2 weeks of their directed teaching as counselors at the 
camp. An increasing number of teacher-education institutions have camps 
or camp facilities which students use for both educational and recreational 
purposes. Among these are Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
and the State Teachers Colleges at Fredonia, and Cortland, N. Y. 

As long as 10 years ago, teachers in Grand Rapids, Mich., elected as 
one of their types of study projects an outdoor hiking group organized with 
the assistance of the supervisor of upper elementary grades. On one Satur- , 
day in each month a group of some 45 to 50 teachers, plus any others 
who were interested, but who were members of other study groups, made 
an all-day trip to the same nearby city park within easy distance of the 
fflwn. They had the help and assistance of t% local museum director and 
several teachers of high-school science. .Each trip was planned to em- 
phasize some one aspect of the out-of-doors, such as the collection of seeds 
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and leaves in the fall, following animal tracks in the winter, collecting 
specimens of pond life in the spring, star study (on the one evening meet- 
ing) and other appropriate activities to fill in the series of nine expeditions. ' 
Teachers did a great deal of learning on the spot, collected specimens and 
identified them, and had many of their unsolved problems put into words 
and in some cases solved. A picnic lunch, plus a hot dish cooked on out- 
door stoves was part of the day. A committee representative of the 
whole study group brought together at the end of the school year sienifi- 
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Future of School Camping and Outdoor Living 

A T THIS POINT there is value in taking stock of developments in camp- 
ing and outdoor education, and in attempting, by the use of creative 
imagination, to visualize what the possibilities are' for this move- 
ment which is designed to lead boys and girls out into the open for those 
learnings which can beat take place in such an environment J 
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In the summer of 1946, Dr. L B. Sharp, Director of National Camp, invited 
s group of persons interested in education and in Camping to attend a*3-day 
conference at the camp. Those who attended included representatives from 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National Education Association, State 
departments of education, universities, and local school systems. A recent 
issue of Extending Education” summarised the conference discussions and 
the work of committees, which were based on certain recognized issues in 
camping and outdoor education. These included "What is the place of 
outdoor hnd camping experiences in American education?” “How can 
camping and outdoor education be integrated into teacher education?” and 
“How can public support for camping and outdoor education be developed 
so it can be extended to more American youth?” 

Committees discussed, argued, analysed, summarised, and synthesised 
their ideas in answer to each of these questiodk High lighted under the 
first were the many types of desirable learning experiences which can con- 
tribute to the development cl camping and outdoor living. These included 
gard ening , fanning on school or community farms, fore st ry experience, camp- 
ing experience, day excursions, over-night camping expeditions, and travel • 
experience with family' or e&oolaptasored groups. Criteria, safeguards, 
and practical problems came In for attention under tikis first heading. 

In answe# to the second question, it was recognised that programs of teacher 
u — pr^aures that are being exerted to modify the ex- 
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penences of both pre-sdfvice and in-service teachers. Emphasis was placed 
upon inducting teachers into actual camp experience by holding an institute 
in a camp setting. Through experience with agencies such as Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other groups; through operation of camps 
for college students by colleges; and also by establishing camps for children 
to be used as observation and demonstration centers, the camping program 
can be brought, to the attention of school people. For teachers in service 
there were proposed summer workshops or conferences with the camp as a ' 
•etting; preschool planning sessions for the faculty of a school system at a 
nearby camp; 2-week camping periods for teachers during the regular school 
year; workshops in the school community featuring outdoor experiences 
throughout the year; opportunity for teachers to serve as apprentices in 
outdoor education ; or any modification of these possibilities. 

The biggest question of all was involved in the third issue, the develop- 
ment of support for camping and outdoor education. Such support is of 
both the financial and promotional types. It was felt that local communi- 
ties. State departments of education. State and national educational groups 
should hasten to take steps and to coordinate their efforts to emphasise the 
values of camping and outdoor education as communities plan ahead for 
that “good life” for boys and girls who are growing up today 
In a bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education," this statement is made- 
It has been estimated that more than 50 school systems have developed 
camp programs to some degree as one of their educational-recreational ac- 
tivities If this may be accepted as a beginning, then schools and school 
people have a long way to go in establishing camp programs. 

m * * * 

Tirk aid Mfcklfu State fttpi i 

Two States, New York and MiAigan, have already given leadership in 

this important area. To quote from a Federal Security Agency bulletin - 
tat picture ib as follows: 

i 

Under recent legation, Bo^d. of Education in New York Sute ma, e*ab- 
Hah camps on land acquired bj the school diatrfct through purchase, gift, arant. 

^ te **» • cho ° 1 lor camp plpoIT 

The IXwnond school camp bill paaoed in 19*4 by the New York 

feun. authorise, school district, to approprUte fund, to furniah eduoZn, 
physical training, recreation, and other instruction as the board may deem adri* 
able f or aeho ohage children. A growing realisation that education sad outdoor 
hmt, hould * •’^ble U, dl youth hm W m, intereel In^Z 
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camp. dsvslopia* «pWly lx. New York State. State lexers college, hm 
included camp training in their curricula for majors in physical education, Kf frh. 
and recreation. 


The Sute of Michigan, with the support of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
already baa a backlog .of experience with school camping. Individual 
school systems, too, even without such support have in that Sute developed 
programs njggioned in earlier chapters of this bulletin. The Michigan 
camping lajGWleacribed in a recent bulletin of the Michigan High School 
Athletic Assiftidfa i" is aa follows: 

In 1945, the Michigan Legislature (Enrolled Act No. 108) provided that 
boards of education, except “primary school districts ," msy operate and 
maintain camps; majr charge a fee therefor provided such camps are oper- 
ated without profit; may accept private contributions; and may conduct 
the camp on property not owned by the school, with the consent of the 
owner. The cost of such camp programs may not be included in determi- 
nation of the per capita coats of the regular school program. 

The present t .camping program in Michigan functions through the State 
Department of Education, under an Experimental Division of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, Recreation, School Camping, and Outdoor Education. In- 
terested school systems will want to keep their eyes on Michigan as they 
watch for further developments in a program which has significance for 
schools throughout the country. 


leFacottas? 


Schools of 1960 may well include camping aa an essential part of the year- 
round program. In a recent article the United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studehaker, stated soma views » about school camps 
which to some, may seem revolutionary. Y*( they need to be examined for 
their total implications for educational programs. Dr. Studehaker offers 
this suggestion to boards of education considering expansion of school plants: 

1. Stead the noaej you plan ,o .pend oc optional 

city school bull din** With the other one-fourth build and equip K hool 
campe somewhere in the nearby country. 

1 Discontinue the Ion* rammer vacation and divide the full year into four 
quartmly term* Send one-fourth of the children between the age* ray, 0 l 

° ^ eo-atry camp rabool each quarter, while the^r three- 

fourth* attend the city schools as usual 

A *“ H!Tn nti s n ^ 9lig8aitM **“* “ • ci *y "i* ^000 children between 
the ages 6f 10 mid 16, 1,000 of them might go to a school camp during 

each quarter of the year. The regular schools would operate for four 
w,th 3,000 of the children in the age group indicated always in 
attendance. This would be a voluntary rather than compulsory program 
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because some parents have other plans for their children. • Jt would, however, 
give the child of today who lives largely in a mechanical world an oppor- 
tunity to be put on his own to learn many things through first-hand experience 
and to have a better basis for interpreting textbooks through actual living 
and observation of the things we talk so much about and have so little 
i opportunity to really live with. ' * . 

^ At the present time it may be possible for city, village, and county school 
systems to secure sites, buildings, and other fadlitiea for school, classroom, 
or other educational use, from the War Assets Administration. Such facili- 
ties may need to be adapted or modified for camping and outdoor programs, 
but in this cooperative undertaking children and young people <*in share. 

School systems interested in such projects should investigate the possi 
bilities in their own sections of the country. State departments of educa * 
tion can advise them of the appropriate regional offices of the War Assets 
Administration where information may be o burned concerning surplus real 
property, the necessary procedures to be followed for making application 
for property, and the policies aqdjtegulations in effect relative to possible 
educational discounts from the current market values of the property. 

The future of camping education and outdoor experiences in the elements i\ 
school program or at any other level of the. school is primarily the responsi- 
bility of school people. They must recognise the, fact that there are many 
resources in the form of material, equipment, camp sites, and person who 
may be drawn upon, in making such a program a cooperative venture in 
community living. 


*/ 

Acknowledgment is made to National Camp, Life tWmps, Inc., for cover 
illustrations; for adaptations of line drawings by hjUri^taudette from The 
Girl Scout Leader riot content, to the Girl Scouts, Inc.; and to individual* 
photographers for other photographs in eluded. 
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